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ETHICAL SURVIVALS IN MUNICIPAL CORRUP- 
TION. 

In submitting this paper on Ethical Survivals in Municipal 
Corruption, the writer is giving her own experience from an 
eight years' residence in a ward of Chicago which has, during 
all of that time, returned to the city council a notoriously 
corrupt politician. To say that all the men who vote for 
him are also corrupt, or that they approve of his dealings, 
is manifestly unfair ; but to find the motives from which the 
votes are cast is not an easy matter. 

The status of the ethics attained by a given community is 
difficult to determine, and a newly-arrived resident is almost 
sure to make mistakes. He often fatuously attempts to cor- 
rect public morals and change civic ideals without knowing 
the processes by which the present corrupt standards were 
obtained, and sometimes quite ignorant of the motives and 
temptations of those who naively hold those standards. 

Living together as we do, within the narrow boundary of 
a Chicago ward, fifty thousand people of a score of different 
tongues and nationalities, the writer is much impressed with 
the fact that all that holds us together — Latin, Celt, Teuton, 
Jew, and Slav, as we are — is our intrinsic human nature, — 
the few basic experiences which we hold in common. Our 
social ethics have been determined much more by example 
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than by precept, just as our religious life is largely determined 
by the biographies of the saints. As Stanley points out, " the 
' Acta Sanctorum' have been, after all, the main guide of the 
stumbling feet of thousands of Christians, the solace of dark- 
ened understandings, to whom the Credo has been but mys- 
terious words." Or, in the scientific phrasing of Wundt, " the 
conclusion is inevitable that the idea of morality is at first 
intimately connected with the person and personal conduct, 
and that its severance from this substrata is a very slow and 
gradual process." Granting, then, that morality develops far 
earlier in the form of moral fact than in the higher form 
of moral ideas, it becomes obvious that ideas only operate 
upon the popular mind through will and character, and that 
goodness has to be dramatized before it reaches the mass 
of men. Ethics as well as political opinions may be dis- 
cussed and disseminated among the sophisticated by lec- 
tures and printed pages, but to the common people they 
can only come through example, — through a personality 
which seizes the popular imagination. The advantage of an 
unsophisticated neighborhood is, that the inhabitants do not 
keep their ideas as treasures; they are untouched by the 
notion of accumulating them, as one does knowledge or 
money, and frankly act upon those they have. The personal 
example promptly rouses to emulation. In a neighborhood 
where political standards are plastic and undeveloped, and 
where there has been little previous experiences in self-gov- 
ernment, the office-holder himself sets the standard, and the 
ideas that cluster around him exercise a specific and perma- 
nent influence upon the political morality of his constituents. 
If his standard is low, it may be urged in his defence that he 
came into office with morals as plastic as those of his humbler 
neighbors, and that this plasticity has been seized upon and 
impressed by the cynical stamp of the corporations; but 
moral debauchery is nevertheless the result, and it will take 
years to change the impression if the stamp is once fairly set. 
No greater mistake could be made than to assume that politics 
is something off by itself which does not affect the common 
lot. 
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We must also take into consideration what his various 
neighbors have brought with them from their own countries, 
and remember that custom has a greater power of persistence 
than law or morality, and also that outward forms of conduct 
are apt to outlast the thought and feelings from which they 
sprang. Many Bohemians, for instance, have emigrated to 
this country, largely from the hope of getting away from 
Austrian oppression, both of the church and state. Their 
attitude towards the government under which they were born 
is one of distinct hostility. Some of the journalists and 
political leaders are so reactionary that to state that they are 
atheists and anarchists is in their minds to bid for popularity. 
Such men continually declare that both church and state 
pretend to protect in order that they may oppress, although 
they are living in a country in which both church and state 
are free institutions. Most of the Italians and even some of 
the Germans, in spite of all their love for the fatherland, have 
emigrated in order to escape service in the army. The Polish 
and Russian Jews, of course, have fled from persecution either 
active or threatened. The Irish bring with them the notion 
that the men who govern are rack-rent landlords; for cen- 
turies the substance of their forefathers was seized by rapa- 
cious landlords, who represented the governing class. It has 
long been regarded as legitimate for Irishmen to get as much 
as possible out of the English government, because they have 
been so grievously oppressed by it. Many a politician has 
come from Ireland, not only with the desire to feed at the 
public crib, but with a conviction that it is perfectly legitimate 
to do so, and it is the Irishmen who largely teach political 
methods to the others living in their vicinity, and who drama- 
tize for them the aims and objects of civic government. It 
would be interesting to trace the effects of this old wrong of 
England against Ireland in the government of our American 
cities. The first Tammany ring, for instance, showed in itself 
the stubbornness and power of a deep-rooted growth that 
certainly did not spring solely from New York soil. When 
we recall the heroic devotion and generous self-sacrifice of 
which the Irish race has always been capable, is it not clear 
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that this sordidness and self-interest in regard to public affairs 
spring from their governmental experiences ? 

While the American-born people of the same community 
are putting forth a claim for a well-ordered democratic gov- 
ernment, they at the same time shirk the responsibilities of 
self-governing citizens. The early enthusiasm for self-govern- 
ment was engendered by men who lived out their democratic 
principles. The impulse they gave was so energetic that it 
has outlived two generations of jobbery and office-vending, 
but the old impulse cannot always last, and we find little left 
of that old town meeting endeavor but patriotic phrases and a 
cloak of public spirit, under which American-born politicians 
too often hide office-seeking. 

Nothing is more certain than that the quality which a 
heterogeneous population, living in one of the less sophisti- 
cated wards, most admires is the quality of simple goodness ; 
that the man who attracts them is the one whom they believe 
to be a good man. We all know that children long " to be 
good" with an intensity which they give to no other ambition. 
We can all remember that the earliest strivings of our child- 
hood were in this direction, and we venerated grown people 
because they had attained perfection. 

Primitive people, such as the south Italian peasants who 
live in the Nineteenth Ward, are still in this stage. They want 
to be good, and deep down in their hearts they admire noth- 
ing so much as the good man. Abstract virtues are too diffi- 
cult for their untrained minds to apprehend, and many of 
them are still simple enough to believe that power and wealth 
come only to good people. 

The successful candidate, then, must be a good man accord- 
ing to the standards of his constituents. He must not attempt 
to hold up a morality beyond them, nor must he attempt to 
reform or change the standard. His safety lies in doing on a 
large scale the good deeds which his constituents are able to 
do only on a small scale. If he believes what they believe, 
and does what they are all cherishing a secret ambition to do, 
he will dazzle them by his success and win their confidence. 
There is a certain wisdom in this course. There is a common 
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sense in the mass of men which cannot be neglected with 
impunity, just as there is sure to be an eccentricity in the 
differing and reforming individual which it is perhaps well to 
challenge. Any one who has lived among poorer people, 
cannot fail to be impressed with their constant kindness to 
each other; that unfailing response to the needs and dis- 
tresses of their neighbors, even when in danger of bankruptcy 
themselves. This is their reward for living in the midst of 
poverty. They have constant opportunities for self-sacrifice 
and generosity, to which, as a rule, they respond. The 
human kindness which a poor man shows to his distressed 
neighbor is doubtless heightened by the consciousness that 
he himself may be in distress next week. The gruff and 
hearty good fellowship is not altogether unlike that of a fron- 
tier town. A man stands by his friend when he gets too drunk 
to take care of himself, when he loses his wife or child, when 
he is evicted for non-payment of rent, when he is arrested for 
a petty crime. It seems to such a man entirely fitting that 
his alderman should do the same thing on a larger scale, — 
that he should help a constituent out of trouble just because 
he is in trouble, irrespective of the justice involved. 

The alderman, therefore, bails out his constituents when 
they are arrested, or says a good word to the police justice 
when they appear before him for trial ; uses his " pull" with 
the magistrate when they are likely to be fined for a civil mis- 
demeanor, or sees what he can do to " fix up matters" with 
the State's attorney, when the charge is really a serious one. 

A gray-faced woman visited Hull House one morning and 
asked that her son be helped out of the city prison, because 
he was her last support. The alderman had always done it 
for her, but the boy had been arrested so often that even his 
patience, the most colossal she had ever known, had given 
way. One of her boys was in the penitentiary, and one of 
them in the reform school for a term of years, and if this one, 
her Benjamin, were sent up she would have no wages forth- 
coming. The alderman had bailed them out and spoken to 
the judges many times since they were little fellows. He had 
begun when her husband was still living, but he had kept on 
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long after she was a widow, and when the boys were still too 
young to vote, which the neighbors all said was " mighty good 
of him." The mother had no notion of the indifference for 
law which this course had fostered in her sons ; she was only 
in despair that her long-suffering and powerful friend had at 
last come to the position when he could no longer serve her 
and could only give his sympathy. It did not occur to any 
of those concerned that the sense of justice was thus slowly 
undermined and law-breaking encouraged. 

Of a like blighting effect upon public morals was the alder- 
man's action in standing by an Italian padrone of the ward 
when he was indicted for violating the Civil Service law. The 
Commissioners had sent out notices to certain Italian day- 
laborers who were upon the eligible list that they were to 
report for work at a given day and hour. One of the pa- 
drones intercepted these notifications and sold them to the 
men for five dollars apiece, making also the usual bargain for 
a share of the wages. The padrone's entire arrangement 
followed the custom which had prevailed for years before the 
enactment of the Civil Service law. Ten of the laborers 
swore out warrants against the padrone, who was convicted 
and fined seventy-five dollars. This sum was promptly paid 
by the alderman ; and the padrone, assured that he would be 
protected from any further trouble, returned triumphant to 
the colony. The simple Italians were much bewildered by 
this show of a power stronger than that of the Civil Service 
law which they had trusted as they did that of Italy. This 
was one of the first violations of its authority, and various 
sinister acts have followed, until no Nineteenth Ward Italian 
feels quite secure in holding his job unless he is backed by the 
friendship of the alderman. According to the Civil Service 
law, a laborer has no right to a trial ; many are discharged by 
the foreman, and find that they can be reinstated only upon 
the aldermanic recommendation. The alderman thus practi- 
cally holds his old power over the laborers working for the 
city, and the popular mind is convinced that an honest admin- 
istration of the Civil Service is impossible, and that it is but 
one more instrument in the hands of the powerful. It will be 
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difficult to establish genuine Civil Service among these men 
who learn only by experience , to their minds it is " no good." 

Because of simple friendliness, the alderman is expected to 
pay rent for the hard-pressed tenant when no rent is forth- 
coming, to find jobs when work is hard to get, to procure and 
divide among his constituents all the places which he can 
seize from the city hall. The alderman of the Nineteenth 
Ward at one time made the proud boast that he had two 
thousand six hundred people in his ward upon the public 
pay-roll. This, of course, included day-laborers, but each 
one felt under distinct obligations to him for getting the job. 
When we reflect that this is one-third of the entire vote of the 
ward, we realize that it is very important to vote for the right 
man, since there is, at the least, one chance out of three for a 
job. 

If we recollect, further, that the franchise-seeking companies 
pay respectful heed to the applicants backed by the alderman, 
the question of voting for the successful man becomes as 
much an industrial as a political one. An Italian laborer 
wants a job more than anything else, and quite simply votes 
for the man who promises him one. It is not so different from 
his relation to the padrone, and, indeed, the two strengthen 
each other. 

The alderman may himself be quite sincere in his acts of 
kindness. In certain stages of moral evolution, a man is in- 
capable of unselfish action, the results of which will not bene- 
fit some one Of his acquaintances ; still more, of conduct that 
does not aim to assist any individual whatsoever ; and it is a 
long step in moral progress to appreciate the work done by 
the individual for the community. An office-seeker may 
begin with the simple desire to alleviate suffering, and this 
may gradually change into the desire to put his constituents 
under obligations to him ; but the action of such an individual 
becomes a demoralizing element in the community when a 
noble purpose is made the cloak for the satisfaction of lower 
impulses, and when the plastic morals of his constituents are 
thus formed to his own undeveloped standards. 

While our political system has grown more and more com- 
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plicated upon the basic assumption that the individual merges 
his interest in those of the community, and attains his own 
ends in terms of the common weal, such men living in the 
community are seeking solely their own advantage, and striving 
to obtain personal ends at the expense of the state. As the 
political system cannot change its direction, it brings the 
incongruity to the extreme limit of contradiction ; a man 
holding office is known to the community to be there for the 
sake of " what there is in it ;" or a candidate openly announces 
that his business affairs have gone badly ; that he wants his 
chance at public office ; that his opponent is now rich enough. 

The alderman gives presents at weddings and christenings. 
He seizes these days of family festivities for making friends. 
It is easiest to reach people in the holiday mood of expansive 
good-will, but on their side it seems natural and kindly that 
he should do it. The alderman procures passes from the rail- 
roads when his constituents wish to visit friends or to attend 
the funerals of distant relatives ; he buys tickets galore for ben- 
efit entertainments given for a widow or a consumptive in pecu- 
liar distress ; he contributes to prizes which are awarded to 
the handsomest lady or the most popular man. At a church 
bazaar, for instance, the alderman finds the stage all set for his 
dramatic performance. When others are spending pennies he 
is spending dollars. Where anxious relatives are canvassing 
to secure votes for the two most beautiful children who are 
being voted upon, he recklessly buys votes from both sides, 
and laughingly declines to say which one he likes the best, 
buying off the young lady who is persistently determined to 
find out, with five dollars for the flower bazaar, the posies, of 
course, to be sent to the sick of the parish. The moral 
atmosphere of a bazaar suits him exactly. He murmurs 
many times, " Never mind ; the money all goes to the poor," 
or " It is all straight enough if the church gets it," or " The 
poor won't ask too many questions." The oftener he can put 
sentiments of that sort into the minds of his constituents, the 
better he is pleased. Nothing so rapidly prepares them to 
take his view of money-getting and money-spending. 

There is something archaic in a community of simple people 
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in their attitude towards death and burial. Nothing so easy 
to collect money for as a funeral, and one involuntarily re- 
members that the early religious tithes were paid to ward off 
death and ghosts. At times one encounters almost the Greek 
feeling in regard to burial. If the alderman seizes upon 
festivities for expressions of his good-will, much more does 
he seize upon periods of sorrow. At a funeral he has the 
double advantage of ministering to a genuine craving for 
comfort and solace, and at the same time of assisting at an 
important social function. That curious feeling of remorse, 
which is an accompaniment of quick sorrow, that desire to 
" make up" for past delinquencies, to show the world how 
much, after all, we loved the person who has just died, is as 
natural as it is universal. 

In addition to this, there is among the poor, who have few 
social occasions, a great desire for a well-arranged funeral, the 
grade of which almost determines their social standing in the 
neighborhood. The alderman saves the very poorest of his 
constituents from that awful horror of burial by the county ; 
he provides carriages for the poor, who otherwise could not 
have them ; for the more prosperous he sends extra carriages, 
so that they may invite more friends and have a longer pro- 
cession ; for the most prosperous of all there will be probably 
only a large " flower-piece." It may be too much to say that 
all the relatives and friends who ride in the carriages provided 
by the alderman's bounty vote for him, but they are certainly 
influenced by his kindness, and talk of his virtues during the 
long hours of the ride back and forth from the suburban 
cemetery. A man who would ask at such a time where all 
this money comes from would be considered sinister. They 
certainly do not discuss the alderman's corruption during the 
long ride. You cannot very well run a man down when you 
are sitting in a carriage provided by his generosity. The 
tendency to speak lightly of the faults of the dead and to 
judge them gently is transferred to the living, and many a 
man at such a time has formulated a lenient judgment of 
political corruption and has heard kindly speeches which he 
has remembered on election day. " Ah, well, he has a big 
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Irish heart. He is good to the widow and the fatherless." 
" He knows the poor better than the big guns who are always 
about talking civil service and reform." 

Indeed, what headway can the notion of civic purity, of 
honesty of administration, make against this big manifestation 
of human friendliness, this stalking survival of village kind- 
ness? The notions of the civic reformer are negative and 
impotent before it. The reformers give themselves over largely 
to criticisms of the present state of affairs, to writing and talk- 
ing of what the future must be ; but their goodness is not 
dramatic ; it is not even concrete and human. 

Such an alderman will keep a standing account with an 
undertaker, and telephone every week, and sometimes more 
than once, the kind of outfit he wishes provided for a bereaved 
constituent, until the sum may roll up into hundreds a year. 
Such a man understands what the people want, and ministers 
just as truly to a great human need as the musician or the 
artist does. I recall an attempt to substitute what we might 
call a later standard. 

A delicate little child was deserted in the Hull House 
nursery. An investigation showed that it had been born ten 
days previously in the Cook County hospital, but no trace 
could be found of the unfortunate mother. The little thing 
lived for several weeks, and then, in spite of every care, died. 
We decided to have it buried by the county, and the wagon 
was to arrive by eleven o'clock. About nine o'clock in the 
morning the rumor of this awful deed reached the neighbors. 
A half dozen of them came, in a very excited state of mind, 
to protest. They took up a collection out of their poverty 
with which to defray a funeral. We were then comparatively 
new in the neighborhood. We did not realize that we were 
really shocking a genuine moral sentiment of the community. 
In our crudeness, we instanced the care and tenderness which 
had been expended upon the little creature while it was alive ; 
that it had had every attention from a skilled physician and 
trained nurse ; we even intimated that the excited members 
of the group had not taken part in this, and that it now lay 
with us to decide that the child should be buried, as it had 
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been born, at the county's expense. It is doubtful whether 
Hull House has ever done anything which injured it so 
deeply in the minds of some of its neighbors. We were only 
forgiven by the most indulgent on the ground that we were 
spinsters and could not know a mother's heart. No one born 
and reared in the community could possibly have made a mis- 
take like that. No one who had studied the ethical standards 
with any care could have bungled so completely. 

The amount of sentiment among simple people is con- 
stantly underestimated. The songs which are most popular 
among them are those of reminiscent old age, in which the 
ripened soul calmly recounts and regrets the sins of his youth, 
— songs in which the wayward daughter is forgiven by her 
loving parents, in which the lovers are magnanimous and 
faithful through all vicissitudes. The tendency is to condone 
and forgive, and not to hold too rigidly to a standard. In the 
theatres it is the magnanimous man, the kindly reckless villain 
who is always applauded. So shrewd an observer as Samuel 
Johnson once remarked that it was surprising to find how 
much more kindness than justice society contained. 

The alderman of the Nineteenth Ward owns several saloons, 
one down town within easy access of the city hall, where he 
can catch the more important of his friends. Here again he 
has seized upon an old tradition and primitive custom, — the 
good-fellowship which has long been best expressed when 
men drink together. The saloons offer a common meeting- 
ground, with stimulants enough to free the wits and tongues 
of the men who meet there. 

Last Christmas, our alderman distributed six tons of turkeys, 
and four or more tons of ducks and geese ; but each luckless 
biped was handed out either by himself or one of his friends 
with a " Merry Christmas." Inevitably, some families got: 
three or four apiece, but what of that ? He had none of the 
nagging rules of the charitable societies, nor was he ready to 
declare that, because a man wanted two turkeys for Christmas, 
he was a scoundrel, who should never be allowed to eat turkey 
again. 

Of course, there are those who see through the schemes. 
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Some constituents merely suspect, others connive, and still 
others glory in the fact that they can thus " soak the alder- 
man." The young man who fills his pockets with handfuls 
of cigars, giving a sly wink at his companions, takes a step 
downward to the position where he is willing to sell his vote 
to both parties, and then scratch his ticket as he pleases- 
Less than a year ago a man in ordinary conversation with the 
writer complained quite openly, and with no sense of shame, 
that he had sold his vote for only two dollars this year, and 
that he was awfully disappointed. The writer happened to 
know that his income during the nine months previous had 
been but twenty-eight dollars ; that he was in debt thirty-two 
dollars ; and she could well imagine the eagerness with which 
he had counted upon this source of revenue. The situation 
revealed once more the difficulty of attaining virtue by those 
hardest pressed in the industrial struggle ; and in the revela- 
tion the writer felt the familiar grip that silences us all in the 
presence of temptations which have never been ours. 

There is an old story which the writer has many times 
heard to the effect that a respectable candidate once tried to 
run against this popular alderman of ours, and was some- 
what embarrassed by receiving an offer of help from the presi- 
dent of a large temperance society. He knew it would make 
him unpopular to be thus befriended, but he did not quite 
dare to refuse so moral a backing. The president and several 
of the members made a vigorous campaign, speaking in his 
behalf almost every night at the various meetings, and im- 
pressively asserting that, if the reform candidate were elected, 
he would soon have all the saloons of the ward closed at ten 
o'clock at night. The candidate ventured to protest once or 
twice that he had not thought of going to that extreme, but 
this protest so shocked the temperance orators that he at last 
gave it up. Such a campaign naturally made him very un- 
popular, and he lost heavily. On the day of the election he 
was surprised to see the president of the temperance society 
at the polls, openly working for his rival. He was quite 
nettled enough by that time to challenge him fiercely, only 
to receive the spirited reply, " I hope you weren't fool enough 
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to think that I made those temperance speeches to help you 
along. I made them for the other man, and he is going in, 
too." Of what use to protest ? The president was quite 
willing to retire, both from the society and from temperance, 
for he had received an office in the city hall. 

The alderman's wisdom was again displayed in procuring 
from down town friends the sum of three thousand dollars 
wherewith to uniform and equip a boy's temperance brigade 
which had been formed in the ward a few months before his 
campaign. Is it strange that the good leader, whose heart 
was filled with innocent pride as he looked upon these prom- 
ising young scions of virtue, should decline to enter into a 
reform campaign ? Of what use to suggest that uniforms and 
bayonets for the purpose of promoting temperance, bought 
with money contributed by a man who was the proprietor of 
a saloon and a gambling house, might perhaps confuse the 
ethics of the young soldiers ? Why take the pains to urge 
that it was vain to lecture and march abstract virtues into 
them, so long as the champion boodler of the town was the 
man whom the boys recognized as the loyal and kind-hearted 
friend, the public-spirited citizen, whom their fathers enthusi- 
astically voted for, and their mothers called the friend of the 
poor? So long as the actual and tangible success is thus 
embodied, marching, whether in kindergartens or brigades, 
does little to change this family ideal of goodness. 

The question does, of course, occur to many minds, Where 
does the money come from with which to dramatize so suc- 
cessfully ? The more primitive people accept the truthful 
statement of its sources without any shock to their moral 
sense. To their simple minds he gets it " from the rich," 
and so long as he again gives it out to the poor, as a true 
Robin Hood, with open hand, they have no objections to offer. 
Their ethics are quite honestly those of the merry-making 
foresters. The next less primitive people of the vicinage are 
quite willing to admit that he leads " the gang" in the city 
council, and sells out the city franchises ; that he makes deals 
with the franchise-seeking companies ; that he guarantees to 
steer dubious measures through the council, for which he de- 
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mands liberal pay ; that he is, in short, a successful boodler. 
But when there is intellect enough to get this point of view, 
there is also enough to make the contention that this is uni- 
versally done ; that all the aldermen do it more or less suc- 
cessfully, but that the alderman of the Nineteenth Ward is 
unique in being so generous ; that such a state of affairs is to 
be deplored, of course, but that that is the way business is 
run, and we are fortunate when a kind-hearted man who is 
close to the people gets a large share of the boodle ; that he 
serves these franchised companies who employ men in the 
building and construction of their enterprises, and that they 
are bound in return to give jobs to his constituency. It is 
again the justification of stealing from the rich to give to the 
poor. Even when they are intelligent enough to complete 
the circle, and to see that the money comes, not from the 
pockets of the companies' agents, but from the street-car 
fares of people like themselves, it almost seems as if they 
would rather pay two cents more each time they ride than 
give up the consciousness that they have a big, warm-hearted 
friend at court who will stand by them in an emergency. 
The sense of just dealing comes apparently much later than 
the desire for protection and kindness. On the whole, the 
gifts and favors are taken quite simply, as an evidence of good 
and loving kindness, or are accepted as inevitable political 
measures. 

The alderman is really elected because he is a good friend 
and neighbor. He is corrupt, of course, but he is not elected 
because he is corrupt, but rather in spite of it. His standard 
suits his constituents. He exemplifies and exaggerates the 
popular type of a good man. He has attained what his con- 
stituents secretly long for. 

At one end of the ward there is a street of good houses, 
familiarly called " Con Row." The term is perhaps quite un- 
justly used, but it is nevertheless universally applied because 
some of these houses are occupied by professional office- 
holders. This row is supposed to form a happy hunting 
ground of the successful politician, where he can live in pros- 
perity, and still maintain his vote and influence in the ward. 
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It would be difficult, I imagine, justly to estimate the influ- 
ence which the successful and prominent alderman who lives 
here, has upon the ideals of the youth of the vicinity, to 
whose minds the path which leads to riches and success, to 
civic prominence and honor, is the path of the corrupt poli- 
tician. 

The writer remembers that when she was ten years old, the 
village school-master told his little flock, without any miti- 
gating clauses, that Jay Gould laid the foundation of his 
colossal fortune by always saving bits of string ; and that, as a 
result, every child in the village assiduously collected parti- 
colored balls of twine. It is needless to tell any Chicago boy 
who reads the newspapers that the most prominent alderman 
in Chicago is the keeper of a gambling house, and obtains 
large sums of money for services rendered in the council to 
the corporations ; in short, that his success is founded upon 
law-breaking. One day the papers announce that he has been 
indicted for gambling, the next that he has been elected presi- 
dent of a great political organization. Even my village mind 
at the tender age of ten would, I think, have seen a connection 
which is certainly quite as close as Jay Gould's millions and 
bits of twine. A bright Chicago boy — not necessarily a 
Nineteenth Ward boy, but any boy in town — might well draw 
the inference that the path of the corrupt politician not only 
leads to civic honor, but to the glories of benevolence and 
philanthropy. This confusion was fortunately spared my in- 
fant mind in regard to Jay Gould, for we were never told that 
he was philanthropic. 

We must also remember that the imitative impulse plays an 
important part in life, and that the loss of social estimation, 
keenly felt by all of us, is perhaps most dreaded by the 
humblest. It is doubtless true that freedom for individual 
conduct, the power to give only due weight to the opinions 
of one's neighbors, is one of the latest developments of civil- 
ization. A form of constraint, gentle but powerful, is afforded 
by the simple desire to do what others do, in order to share 
with them the approval of the community. Of course, the 
larger the number of people among whom an habitual mode 
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of conduct obtains, the greater the constraint it puts upon the 
individual will. Thus it is that the great corruption of the 
city presses most heavily where it can least be resisted and is. 
most likely to be imitated. 

According to the same law, the positive evils of corrupt 
government are bound to fall heaviest upon the poorest and 
least capable. When the water of Chicago is foul, the pros- 
perous buy water bottled at distant springs ; the poor have no 
alternative but the typhoid fever which comes from using the 
city's supply. When the garbage contracts are not enforced, 
the well-to-do pay for private service ; the poor suffer the dis- 
comfort and illness which are inevitable from a foul atmos- 
phere. The prosperous business man has a certain choice as 
to whether he will treat with the boss politician or preserve 
his independence on a smaller income ; but to an Italian day- 
laborer it is a choice between obeying the commands of a 
political boss or practical starvation. Again, a more intelligent 
man may philosophize a little upon the present state of cor- 
ruption, and reflect that it is but a phase of our commercialism, 
from which we are bound to emerge ; at any rate, he may solace 
himself with the ideals of literature and history ; but the more 
ignorant man who lives only in the narrow present has no such 
resource, and slowly the conviction enters his mind that politics 
is a matter of favors and positions, that self-government means 
pleasing the boss and standing in with the gang. This slowly 
acquired knowledge he hands on to his family. During the 
month of February his boy may come home from school with, 
rather incoherent tales about Washington and Lincoln, and 
the father may for the moment be fired to tell of Garibaldi, 
but such talk is only periodic, and the long year round the 
fortunes of the entire family, even to the opportunity to earn, 
food and shelter, depend upon the boss. 

This lowering of standards, this setting of an ideal, is per- 
haps the worst of the situation, for daily by our actions and 
decisions we not only determine ideals for ourselves, but. 
largely for each other. We are all involved in this political 
corruption, and as members of the community stand indicted.. 
This is the penalty of a democracy, — that we are bound to- 
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move forward or retrograde together. None of us can stand 
aside, for our feet are mired in the same soil, and our lungs 
breathe the same air. 

During a campaign a year and a half ago, when a reform 
league put up a candidate against our corrupt alderman, and 
when Hull House worked hard to rally the moral sentiment of 
the ward in favor of the new man, we encountered another 
and unexpected difficulty. Finding that it was hard to secure 
enough local speakers of the moral tone which we desired, 
we imported orators from other parts of the town, from the 
" better element," so to speak. Suddenly we heard it rumored 
on all sides that, while the money and speakers for the reform 
candidate were coming from the swells, the money which was 
backing our corrupt alderman also came from a swell source ; 
it was rumored that the president of a street-car combination, 
for whom he performed constant offices in the city council, was 
ready to back him to the extent of fifty thousand dollars ; that 
he, too, was a good man, and sat in high places ; that he had 
recently given a large sum of money to an educational insti- 
tution, and was therefore as philanthropic, not to say good 
and upright, as any man in town ; that our alderman had the 
sanction of the highest authorities, and that the lecturers who 
were talking against corruption, and the selling and buying of 
franchises, were only the cranks, and not the solid business 
men who had developed and built up Chicago. 

All parts of the community are bound together in ethical 
development. If the so-called more enlightened members of 
the community accept public gifts from the man who buys up 
the council, and the so-called less enlightened members accept 
individual gifts from the man who sells out the council, we 
surely must take our punishment together. There is the dif- 
ference, of course, that in the first case we act collectively, 
and in the second case individually ; but is the punishment of 
cynicism which follows the first any lighter or less far reach- 
ing in its consequences than the arousing of this imitative 
impulse which follows the second ? 

Another curious experience during that campaign was the 
difference of standards between the imported speakers and 
Vol. VIII.— No. 3 20 
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the audience. One man high in the council of the " better 
element," one evening, used as an example of the philanthropic 
politician an alderman of the vicinity recently dead, who was 
devotedly loved and mourned by his constituents. When the 
audience caught the familiar name in the midst of the platitudes, 
they brightened up wonderfully. But, as the speaker went on, 
they first looked puzzled, then astounded, and gradually their 
astonishment turned to indignation. The speaker, all uncon- 
scious of the situation, went on, imagining, perhaps, that he was 
addressing his usual audience, and totally unaware that he was 
perpetrating an outrage upon the finest feelings of the people 
who were sitting before him. He certainly succeeded in 
irrevocably injuring the chances of the candidate for whom 
he was speaking. The speaker's standard of ethics was up- 
right dealing in positions of public trust. The standard of 
ethics held by his audience was, being good to the poor and 
speaking gently of the dead. If he considered them corrupt 
and illiterate voters, they quite honestly held him a black- 
guard. 

If we would hold to our political democracy, some pains 
must be taken to keep on common ground in our human 
experiences, and to some solidarity in our ethical conceptions. 
Just because, in America, we have a wide difference in our 
traditions, customs, religion, and language, must we cherish 
our moral awakenings, our mutual compunctions, and strivings 
for better things. A strenuous moral appeal meets with a 
much surer response than one based upon prejudice or pa- 
triotism. Kinship of a common moral nature is the last and 
most comprehensive of all bases of union. The meaning of 
life is, after all, to search out and then to conform our activi- 
ties to our new knowledge. And if we discover that men 
of low ideals and corrupt practice are forming popular political 
standards simply because such men stand by and for and with 
the people, then nothing remains but to obtain a like sense of 
identification before we can hope to modify ethical standards. 

A neighborhood of less sophisticated people has one advan- 
tage that when a dramatized truth does reach them, it excites 
at the same time their hero worship, and their disposition to 
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follow. They thus balance their opinions by their living, and 

if we could but dramatize " public spirit," it is conceivable that 

their big emotional ethics, just because it constantly results 

in activity, has in it a possibility for a higher and wider life 

than the ethics of those of us who are content to hold it 

merely as a possession. We may learn to trust our huge and 

uncouth democracy in its ethics, as we are coming to trust 

it in other directions, for by slow degrees the law emerges. 

" That conduct which opposes the ends of the common 

weal must finally give way to conduct which furthers those 

ends." 

Jane Addams. 
Hull House, Chicago. 



THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

Careful consideration of the ways in which the nature 
and relations of Theory and Practice are viewed in ordinary 
life will lead to the discovery that hardly any statement is 
made on the subject to which a counter-statement is not 
directly opposed. It will be found that one view maintains 
that theory occupies one sphere of a man's life and practice 
another with no needful relation between them, that therefore 
a man may hold what opinions he chooses, he can and must 
keep his practice far from their influence, because his conduct 
must bear the scrutiny of the moral judgments. Another 
view is that there must be and is a direct relation between 
opinion and practice ; that a man cannot and ought not to 
hold one opinion or set of opinions and allow his conduct to 
proceed according to principles opposed to and different from 
the opinions he holds. Some, again, will allow a relation 
between theory and practice, but these will divide themselves 
into two parties, one side maintaining that practice should 
decide the value of opinion, that all opinions not " applicable" 
are visionary or false ; the other side holding that opinion as 
the expression of truth is self-subsistent, that practice is 
secondary though necessary as the concrete manifestation of 
opinion, that the final value of opinion can be determined by 



